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BRIEF SUGGESTIONS TO WRITERS 


By an Exasperated Editor. 


Judging by many manuscripts that come to 
me as the editor of Social Progress, it would 
seem that there are still some writers ignor- 
ant of what should be the first principles of 
the preparation of manuscripts for the editor’s 
approval. I.do not say “ preparation for the 
press,” because that is the editor’s business, 
to make accepted articles conform in style to 
that of his publication. 

Recently I have been obliged to return a 
number of manuscripts which were poorly 


typed with a worn-out ribbon. They were 


too faint to be easily read and I would not 
inflict them upon a compositor to 
type. 


put into 
Strange to say, most of these manu- 
scripts so returned were acceptable to me 
when they came back in a legible condition, 
and quick checks to the writers were the re- 
sult. Although I have repeatedly assured 
writers submitting manuscripts to me _ that 
our extreme limit is 2,000 words, and that I 
prefer manuscripts of from 
words, I am constantly receiving contribu- 
tions of much greater length, up to 10,000 
words, with an occasional book manuscript 
that cannot be used serially. 

One experienced writer, whose articles I 
have accepted, recently submitted several 
which he said candidly he feared were not in 
shape for my publication. He suggested that, 
should the subject matter be acceptable, we 
should use the articles and deduct from our 
check payment for editorial revision. I 
reminded of this by a manuscript which I 
have just read. This was so poorly prepared 
that, while in general the matter is accept- 
able, the mechanical work is so poor that I 
am tempted to return the manuscript with 
the suggestion that the author revise it her- 
self and have it correctly typed. As it stands 
it is full of typographical errors, doublets, 
and jnappropriate words, suggesting to me 
the idea that the article was dictated to an 
incompetent stenographer. I can _ merely 
guess at what the author intended to say. As 
a practical suggestion to 
say : “Please read over your article very 
carefully and make needed corrections after 
it is copied.” 


1,200 to 1,800 


was 


writers, I would 


In view of the many articles received by 
editors and the limitations of space, it is well 
to remind writers that they cannot expect 
their articles to be used immediately after 
acceptance. Nor is it wise to vex editors by 
reminding them of articles when their publi- 
cation is delayed. The files 


careful editor 
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manuscripts by subjects and selects from them 
such as are suitable for his purpose from 
time to time. If an article is accepted its 
turn will come in time. 

I would remind writers that editors are 
very busy people and most of them try to 
deal fairly with contributors. It may not be 
possible for an editor to read manuscripts as 
promptly as writers would like ; hence it’s 
better for a contributor to wait for at least 
a month or two before “checking up” his 
list tolearn whether a manuscript has been re- 
ceived. It is safe to infer that an article 
which is kept a long time may be under con- 
sideration with a prospect of acceptance. 
Many editors return rejected manuscripts 


very quickly. Writers will do well to curb 
their natural impatience. 

Perhaps I should also remind writers to 
prepay postage fully. Editors are apt to be 
prejudiced against making up a deficit, espe- 
cially when receiving many manuscripts. The 
expense in a few cases does not count, but 
when a number of short-paid manuscripts 
are received, the total cost may be consider- 
able. These brief suggestions may seem to 
the experienced writer hardly necessary, but 
from the number of transgressions I have 
noted in this office alone there seems to be a 
need to remind many writers of what all 
writers should know. 

Caroline Alden Huling. 


Cuarcaco, Il. 





ILLUSTRATING YOUR ARTICLES. 


Though many writers and _ press-photog- 
raphers have the contrary opinion, it is 
doubtful whether photographs that are sent 
along with your articles need be larger than 
post-card size. Few magazines publish illus- 
trations that are larger than three and a quar- 
ter by five and a half inches and in the long 
run it won't prove profitable to have enlarge- 
ments made and have them go “dead” on 
one’s hands because the article has proved un- 
available. Moreover, contact prints can be 
made for a tenth of what it costs to make 
enlargements, and contact prints possess a 
certain snappiness that is almost lacking in a 
four-times enlargement from the same nega- 
tive and that is so necessary in making a good 
half-tone cut. 

Quite a number of writers I know illus- 
trate their articles by pushing the button and 
letting the commercial finishers do the rest, 
but in the end it hardly pays, because very 
few writers possess that coolness of the 
press-photographer that is so necessary in 
taking photographs under conditions under 
which a writer has to work at times. Espe- 
cially is this coolness lacking when taking 
photographs where misses mean losses that 
can not be replaced, when illustrations can 
not be re-taken. At such times, if one is 
sufficiently skilled it is possible to produce a 


print from what would ordinarily be a 
spoiled negative that would pass any editor. 
Practice alone can teach one how it can be 
done, but such practising is wonderfully 
fascinating. True, there is a first cost for 
trays, chemicals, graduates, and so forth, put 
the reduced cost of making the first three or 
four dozen prints will pay it. Any photo- 
graphic dealer will tell you how to make 
prints so that with a little practice one can 
equal the work of the commercial finisher 
and at a tithe of what he charges. 

Both in the prints that one produces one’s 
self and in the prints that come from the 
commercial finisher there quite frequently 
appear little black or white dots —“ pin- 
holes,” they are called —that at times mar 
an illustration until it is practically useless. 
These dots are caused by many things over 
which the finisher has very little control. 
The remedy. Buy a _ twenty-cant No. 1 
sable brush and a forty-five-cent set of spot- 
ting colors. 

Inspect the negative to see if there are any 
little transparent holes ; if there are, dip the 
sabk& brush in some water, draw it through 
the fingers to press all superfluous water 
from it, and then touch its tip to the black 
spotting color. Test to see if the tint corre- 
sponds with the color of the negative at the 
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spot you are going to touch up, and then 
bring the tip of the brush against the “ pin- 
hole,” hold it there for an instant, and presto, 
the hole has gone. Go very carefully over 
the whole negative, touching out where it 
needs it, then make a print. As with the 
negative, go carefully over the print and spot 
out any pin-holes that you can see. You will 
be surprised to see the difference a little spot- 
ting will make in a print, if carefully done. 
There is really nothing to spotting but a 


steady hand and a little patience—a half 
hour’s practice will give one a considerable 
amount of skill, and the resultant prints will 
be well worth the trouble. 

Editors demand that the pictures they buy 
be technically perfect. Prints are not tech- 
nically perfect, or even near it, if they are 
not very carefully spotted, regardless of how 
much handwork has been done on the nega- 
tive. Arthur Kennedy. 

Paterson, N. J. 





ADVANTAGES OF NOTE-TAKING. 


Benjamin Franklin, that great American 
to whom can be traced the beginning of 
nearly everything in this country, once wrote 
to a young friend of his: “I would advise 
you to read with a pen in your hand and 
enter in a little book short hints of what 
you find that is curious, or that may be use- 
ful ; for this will be the best method of im- 
printing such particulars in your memory, 
where they will be ready either for practice 
for some future occasion, if they be matters 
of utility, or at least to adorn and improve 
your conversation, if they are rather points 
of curiosity.” 

The flight of a century has not diminished 
the value of this advice. It is just as good 
today as it was when the words were written. 
Indeed, the practice of making notes is more 
necessary today than it was a hundred years 
ago, at any rate to those doing public work, 
for the range of human knowledge has ex- 
panded beyond the capacity of any one brain, 
however comprehensive and retentive it may 
be. Notebooks have the double merit of re- 
lieving us from the necessity of trying to re- 
member, and of making, as Franklin says, a 
more lasting impression on the mind, 

To writers and public speakers a notebook 
is indispensaable. They are sure to find a 
place, sooner or later, for everything curi- 
ous, useful, or ornamental that may challenge 
their attertion. Many great writers testify 
to the usefulness of notebooks. Said Gogol, 
the celebrated Russian novelist: “Make a 
note of every small daily act and fact that 
you come across anywhere. Write down 
every night such notes as these: Today I 


heard such an opinion expressed ; I spoke 
with such a person, of such a disposition, 
such a character, of good education or not. 
He holds his hands thus — or takes his snuff 
so — in fact, everything that you see, from 
the greatest to the least.” 

Johnson made constant use of notebooks. 
Many of his “Ramblers’’ were made up of 
these fugitive thoughts caught thus on the 
wing. Even Bacon, philosopher and essayist, 
recommends the making of memoranda. 
Here is what he says: “A man would do well 
to carry a pencil in his pocket and write down 
the thoughts of the moment. Those that 
come unsought are generally the most valu- 
able, and should be secured, because they 
never return.” 

Dickens, Emerson, Hawthorne, and many 
other famous writers followed these sugges- 
tions faithfully. “In Dickens’s book of 
memoranda were put down any hints or sug- 
gestions that occurred to him,” says Forster, 
his greatest biographer. “A mere piece of 
imagery or fancy it might be at one time ; at 
another, the outline of a subject or a char- 
acter ; then a bit of description or dialogue ; 
no order of sequence being observed in any. 
Titles for stories were set down, too, and 
groups of names for the actors in them.”’ 

Of course, the mere matter of making 
notes is not going to insure either temporary 
fame or immortality to any one; but the 
faithful follower of this practice will be re- 
warded for his exertions by never finding 
himself out of ideas or material to work 
with. Josephine Kulzick. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WriTeER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Is newspaper work good training for novel- 
writing? Sinclair Lewis says that it is not, 
that on the contrary it is injurious to those 
intending to write serious fiction for two rea- 
sons. “ The first is,” says Mr. Lewis, “ that 


the reporter sees merely the surface aspects 
of life and does not have the time to investi- 
gate the details of what he sees. Novelists 
can write only about a comparatively few 
subjects, of which they must have a thorough 
knowledge. The newspaper man does not 
have to gain a knowledge of any one thing. 
The second reason for saying that newspaper 
training is detrimental to a writer is that ex- 
treme haste is required in journalism. This 
results in the use of stereotyped phrases, 
which is most detrimental to the production 
of serious fiction. A sketchy view of life and 
hasty preparation of copy is by no means a 
good training for the novelist.” 

Mr. Lewis says that the two qualifications 
essential to a successful literary career are ex- 
ceptional skill in writing and a long period of 
apprenticeship. According to Mr. Lewis the 
career of the author is in no respect romantic 
and there is little promise in literary fields for 
those of mediocre ability. “It is useless,” he 
says, “to follow a literary career for money 
or fame. The average professional writer 
earns approximately $2,000 a year.’ As for 
income, the successful newspaper man earns 
more than that. As to whether newspaper 
work is good training for a novelist, Richard 
Harding Davis and a host of other story 
writers whose first writing was done for 
newspapers have furnished evidence that 
their experience in newspaper writing at least 
did not hurt them much. 

Neg 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company is mak- 
ing a test to see whether the reading public 
would rather have fiction bound in cloth, ac- 
cording to the present custom, or bound in 
paper at a lower price. As an experiment, it 
is publishing Mrs, Gertrude Atherton’s new 
novel both in cloth at $2 and in paper at $1.50. 
In France novels, as a rule, are published in 
paper covers, at a price considerably below 
that of American cloth-bound novels, but it 
is pointed out that the cost of manufacture in 
France is smaller, and that most French 
novels are much shorter than most American 
novels, sometimes only half the average length 
of the novels published here. Analysis of 
comparative costs and prices, says the Stokes 
Company, shows that the return to author, 
book-seller, and publisher on the sale of four 
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copies of the $1.50 edition is the same as on 
three copies of the $2 edition. Authors, of 
course, are chiefly interested in the royalties. 
The royalty percentage is less on a_ paper- 
bound novel than on the same novel bound in 
cloth, but an increase of sales might make the 
paper-bound edition more profitable to the 
author. 
= " . 

Walt Whitman is esteemed by some as 
one of the greatest of American poets, but a 
great many newspaper readers are more fami- 
liar with the writings of Walt Mason. 





ad 


QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


How does a publisher estimate the number 
of words in a novel or a short story? My 
idea has been that the estimate was based on 
the number of words in a solid page of print, 
as if the whole book were printed solid ; that 
is, if there were 300 words in a solid page and 
300 pages, the publisher would call it a book 
of g0,000 words ; but now I am informed 
that the estimate is based on an average page, 
the idea being to get at the actual number of 
words, m. < 


[ The object of a publisher or editor in esti- 
mating the number of words in a manuscript 
is not so much to get at the actual number of 
words as to ascertain how much space the 
matter will occupy in print. In roughly esti- 
mating a manuscript, it is the rule to take an 
average page and multiply the average number 
of words in a line by the number of lines on 
the page, estimating in dialogue that a speech 
of one word, like “ Yes,’ for instance, will 
take the space of a whole line in print. It is 
obvious that a page of dialogue in the style of 
Alexandre Dumas ( who was paid by the line 
for the feuilletons that he wrote for the 
Paris papers and so conceived the idea of us- 
ing many short sentences in dialogue, to make 
as many lines as possible ) might not contain 
more than 150 words, while a page of the 
same size of one of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
books, written with only one or two para- 
graphs, might contain 300 words. The pub- 
lisher, in estimating how many book pages a 





manuscript would fill, must take into account 
whether the manuscript has much short-sen- 
tence dialogue or not. Having found how 
many words there would be in the manuscript 
if all the short lines were full, he must de- 
cide how many lines of print he will have on 
each page of his book and what size type to 
set it in, so that he will know how many 
words there will be in a full line. Of course, 
he must take an average of his type pages, as 
well as an average of his manuscript pages, 
on which to base his estimate.] 


I see in many newspapers short feature 
articles or poems published in a series, signed 
by such writers as Bide Dudley or Walt 
Mason, and marked copyright by this or that 
syndicate. How do the writers of such 
things get them published in this way. 

at. S 

[ Features like the Bide Dudley stuff are 
sent out by syndicates which buy the mater- 
ial from the writers under contract and sell 
it under contract where they can. If a 
writer thinks he can produce a good fea- 
ture of which he can keep up the standard 
day after day, the thing for him to do is ‘to 
submit a number of examples to these syndi- 
cates and see if he can get one of them to 
make a contract with him. It is not an easy 
thing to do.] 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


The Executive Committee of the Authors’ 
League of America, Inc., has adopted a reso- 
lution advising all authors not to enter into 
any agreement for the sale of fiction rights 
that involves in any way the motion-picture 
rights therein. 

“Writing and motion pictures are two dif- 
ferent arts,” says Louis Joseph Vance, chair- 
man of the committee, “and to combine them 
one must be subordinated to the other. If 
the sale of fiction is contingent upon its mov- 
ing-picture possibilities the art of fiction will 
suffer and perhaps be destroyed. 

“The motion picture is an art ; but it is 
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different from the fiction story. By its very 
nature there is no literary form or style em- 
bodied in the picture, so if a story is written 
with its moving-picture possibilities in mind 
letters must suffer.” 





“I do not think it probable,” wrote An- 
thony Trollope, “that my name will remain 
among those who in the next century will be 
known as writers of English prose fiction.” 
Wilfred L. Randell, commenting in the Fort- 
nightly Review on the difference between the 
present popularity of Trollope and his con- 
temporary, Dickens, attributes it largely to 
Trollope’s lack of a distinctive style. Trol- 
lope composed in mathematical fashion, liter- 
ally writing against time —he set out, watch 
before him, to tell his story at the rate of two 
hundred and fifty words every quarter of an 
hour —and spaced, measured, and fitted the 
parts of his tale to meet the exigencies of 
serial publication with rigid precision. As a 
result, Mr. Randell holds, his style lacks 
warmth, color, and nobility. 





Authors dependent on royalties are affected 
by the fact that books that formerly, selling 
fifty to a hundred copies a year, were a pub- 
lisher’s steady, dependable asset cannot now 
be profitably reprinted, as formerly, in edi- 
tions as small as 250 copies—a _ figure for- 
merly standard. Today 1,000 copies at least 
must be printed, and as the demand has not 
increased for such books, this amounts to in- 
vesting in a twenty years’ supply. If a book 
cannot sell at least two hundred copies a year 
it is now an impractical proposition to reprint. 
More than a thousand titles have therefore 
been dropped from the lists of the leading 
publishers, 





An impostor has’ been _ impersonating 
Courtney Ryley Cooper and Jack Boyle and 
these two writers have sent a printed circu- 
lar of warning to editors. They describe 
the man as six feet tall, with long hair 
brushed back from his forehead and strongly 
resembling Raymond Hitchcock in manner- 
ism, cast of countenance, and general build, 
especially in size and shape of mouth and 
chin. His name is not known. The same or 
a similar impostor has been reported by 
Henry Herbert Knibbs as impersonating him, 


and not many months ago some man, per- 
haps the same one, posed as Talbot Mundy 
in New Orleans while Mr. Mundy himself 
was in Arabia. The Cooper-Boyle man is 
reported as having worked in Los Angeles, 
Pittsburg, Texas, and the South in general, 
passing bad checks, etc. 





There is a deadlock in New York be- 
tween the directors of the Music Publishers’ 
Protective Association and the Composers 
and Lyric Writers’ Protective League, who 
cannot agree as to the royalties and percen- 
tages that song writers should get. When 
the Composers and Lyric Writers’ Protec- 
tive League was organized, with the true 
spirit of unionism, they demanded a mini- 
mum three-cent royalty on their product, 
fifty per cent. of the mechanical royalties and 
statements rendered quarterly direct from 
the phonograph record firms. While many 
publishers have been paying three cents on 
sheet music the mechanical percentage has 
always been a stumbling block. The music 
publishing firm of Waterson, Berlin, & Sny- 
der has been paying fifty per cent. on me- 
chanical music, but has sought to reduce the 
royalties on sheet music. Mr. Waterson 
called his song writers together and asked 
them to sign a contract on the two-cent basis. 
They balked. He said he could get along 
without them and Otto Motzen, Con Conrad, 
3ert Kalmar, Harry Ruby, Benny Davis, J. 
Russell Robinson, Roy Turk, M. K. Jerome, 
and Fred Ahlert got out. They have been 
responsible for some of the biggest song hits 
of recent years. Now the music publishers 
are digging deep into trunkfuls of old songs 
and the freelance song writer and composer 
are looking for golden days. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 





In commemoration of Missouri’s century 
of statehood, the management of the Missouri 
Centennial Exposition, to be held at Sedalia 
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from August 8 to August 20, wants essays 
and verse from Missouri writers, whether re- 
siding in Missouri or elsewhere. There are 
no restrictions as to style, structure, or 
length, and payment will be made at accepted 
rates. Manuscripts should be sent to Donald 
D. Davis, Supervisor of Publicity, who will 
send accepted matter to the press of the state. 





The Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) 
is in the market for fiction, especially short 
stories, of from 6,000 to 9,000 words, dealing 
with American life of today. 





A. L. Sessions, who has succeeded Lee D. 
Brown as editor of the People’s Magazine 
(New York), says that the magazine has 
recently been restored to its original form as 
an all-fiction publication, and is, therefore, no 
longer in the market for special articles or 
illustrations. The present special needs of 
the magazine are for short stories of about 
5,000°' words, complete novels of from 30,000 
to 40,000 words, and serials of from 50,000 
words upward. Almost any kind of a story 
that has well developed dramatic interest, 
movement, and a distinct human note, is wel- 
comed, but the type of fiction preferred in 
general is stories of outdoor adventure. Love 
stories, or so-called sex stories, psychological 
stories or character studies, ghost stories, or 
stories that are conventional in conception, or 
mechanical in execution, are not wanted. The 
editor is especially interested in the work of 
new authors, because, he says, experience 
leads him to believe that very often new 
authors have something new to say, or, at least, 
something to say from a new point of view. 


Short Stories (Garden City, N. Y.) espe- 
cially needs some short stories and novels, 
with the scenes laid in the West and North- 
west. 


The Western Story Magazine ( New York ) 
is very much in the market for short stories 
of from 2,500 to 6,000 or 7,000 words ; 
novelettes of from 12,000 to 25,000 words ; 
and serials of from 36,000 to 100,000 words. 
Stories for the Western Story Magazine 
should be such as will inspire people to go 


out and live in the open, or take up life in 
the West, and they should contain no un- 
pleasant sex situations. 





MacLean’s Magazine (Toronto) is in 
want of short fiction, of from 5,000 to 7,000 
words — humorous stories, sport stories, 
stories with a domestic setting, and Christ- 
mas stories — but the magazine wants no sex 
stuff or “raw-meat” stories. 





The School Arts Magazine would like 
some practical new art ideas for school art 
education, simply described. Manuscripts 
should be sent to the editor, Pedro J. Lemos, 
Stanford University, Calif. 





Sea Power (Washington) would like 
some good short stories pertaining to the sea, 
based on naval or merchant marine subjects. 





The Royal Feature Service, 12,555 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, can use about sixty 
good short stories, and about thirty novel- 
ettes, for weekly release. Themes treating 
of adventure, mystery, or love are preferred. 





The Dial ( New York), which since 1920 
has been, not a magazine of politics and eco- 
nomics, but a magazine of arts, wants any- 
thing but the usual type of commercial fiction, 
and is ready to print stories which show 
imagination, articles which show intelligence, 
and poetry in either conventional or uncon- 
ventional form. The magazine does not want 
articles which are informative, but works of 
original speculation and of creative power. 
The Dial excludes bad work, even if it seems 
popular, and prints nothing merely because it 
happens to be the work of one school of 
literature or another. 





The present special needs of the Argosy 
All-Story (New York) are short stories of 
less than 5,000 words. 





The Chicago Ledger will run more serials 
than in the past, and from now on no short 
stories will be considered for the Ledger un- 
til further notice. The new schedule pro- 
vides for one short story a week, and the 
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present supply will cover all needs for more 
than a year. 


Association Men (New York) wants 
stories in which its young men readers — 
who are “male men” of business, athletic, 


vigorous, and forceful — can transpose them- 
selves with the character and get an idea — 
an ideal — a conviction — which will serve 


them in their own life problems ; stories af- 
fecting the personal, every-day problems of 
live upstanding young men, good sportsman- 
ship as developed in athletics, alertness and 
straight-eyed morality in business ; and man- 
stuff fiction with purpose, without gush or 
guff, right in principle, and gripping reading, 
with a non-preachy moral theme, from 3,000 
to 4,500 words. Association Men does not 
want detective stories, mystery stories, sex, 
risqué, or snappy stories, straightaway adven- 
ture stories, stories with foreign settings, 
stories with women in the leading roles, 
juvenile athletic stories or college stories 
written for fourteen-year-olds, or war 
stories. 


The Double Dealer ( New Orleans ) is in 
the market for stories not exceeding 7,000 
words. 


The Southern Workman is a class publi- 
cation, issued by the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, and is not in the open 
market for manuscripts. 





The Classmate ( Cincinnati ) is especially 
interested in the work of new writers of 
promise. Anything of worth-while interest 
or information to young people between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five will be care- 
fully considered. Stories should be uplift- 
ing and edifying without the use of the 
goody-goody element, and scenes portraying 
distressing accidents, murder, crime of any 
kind, or any subject outside the boundary of 
normal human life are not desired. Articles 
of cultural interest, accompanied by clear 
photographs, are welcomed, as well as articles 
which are of value in recording and forward- 
ing the progress of the world. Single-chap- 
ter stories may run from 2,500 to 3,000 


words, and serials may run from five to ten 
chapters, the length of single stories. 


The American Poetry Magazine ( Mil- 
waukee ) is open for contributions of poetry 
of good quality. It does not pay for verse, 
but it does offer monthly prizes of books for 
poems. 


The Call of the South, the Southern Archi- 
tect and Builder, and the Suffragist have dis- 
continued publication. 


Beginning with the May issue, the Photo- 
playwright will change its name to the Photo- 
dramatist (Los Angeles). The number of 
pages will be increased, and the editor is in 
the market for articles pertaining to and dis- 
cussing motion pictures from the story and 
production angle, for which payment will be 
upon publication. Sample copies will be sent 
upon request. 


seginning with the July number, the Little 
Story Magazine will change its name to Brief 
Stories ( Philadelphia ) and will enlarge its 
size. The aim of the magazine is to develop 
the brief story in America and to encourage 
the writing of stories in short lengths, and 
for that reason stories of more than 2,500 
words will not be accepted. The test for its 
stories is not so much the theme as how 
powerfully the theme is handled and how 
well it is expressed. Less space will be given 
to weird and sardonic stories, but clever, 
sparkling stories are wanted for each issue, 
and an occasional sex story, if not lewd, 
might be accepted. 


The Swift & Company Male Chorus, an 
amateur musical organization in Chicago, 
composed of seventy-five voices, will give 
$100 for the best musical setting for the 
poem, “The Four Winds,” by Charles H. 
Luders. The setting must be for a chorus 
of men’s voices with piano accompaniment ; 
must sing well, and be kept within a reason- 
able vocal compass, Compositions must beara 
fictitious name, and the composer, who must 
be a resident of the United States, must en- 
close with his composition a sealed envelope 
bearing upon the outside the fictitious name, 
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and having inside the real name and address. 
Loose stamps should be enclosed for the re- 
turn of the manuscript. The competition 
will close July 1, and manuscripts should be 
sent to the director of the chorus, D. A. Clip- 
pinger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago. The 
prize-winning manuscript will become the 
property of the Swift & Company Male 
Chorus. 


Hart, Schaffner. & Marx, of Chicago, offer 
again for 1922 four prizes for the best studies 
in the economic field, and the subjects sug- 
gested are: (1) Undetected Monopoly as 
Affecting Cost of Living, (2) A Classifica- 
tion of Federal Expenditures for a National 
Budget System, (3) A Program for the In- 
dustrial Transformation of China, (4) Pro- 
tectionism as Affected by the War, (5) The 
Effects of Price-fixing by the Government 
during the War, and (6) The Function of 
Capital. Competitors are not confined to the 
topics. suggested, but any other subject must 
be approved by the committee. Prizes of $1,- 
ooo and $500 are offered in Class A, open to 
all Americans without restriction, and prizes 
of $300 and $200 are offered in Class B, open 
only to those who, at the time the papers are 
sent in, are undergraduates of any American 
college. The committee reserves the right to 
award the prizes offered in Class A to under- 
graduates in Class B, if the merits of the 
papers demand it. The committee also re- 
serves the privilege of dividing the prizes, it 
expedient. The winner of a prize shall not 
receive the amount designated until he has 
prepared the manuscript for the printer to the 
satisfaction of the committee. The owner- 
ship of the copyright of successful studies 
will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, 
without precluding the use of these papers as 
theses for higher degrees, they will cause 
them to be issued in some permanent form. 
Competitors are advised that the studies 
should be thorough, expressed in good Eng- 
lish, and, although not limited as to length, 
should not needlessly be expanded. They 
should be inscribed with an assumed name 
and the class in which they are presented, and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the 
real name and address of the competitor. In 
the case of Class B, the sealed envelope 


should also contain the name of the institu- 
tion in which the competitor is studying. The 
papers should be sent on or before June 21, 
1922, to J. Laurence Laughlin, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





The American Psychological Association 
has extended to October 1 the closing time 
for the Thomas A. Edison prize for research 
on “ The Effects of Music.” The Committee 
will welcome any research bearing directly on 
the nature of music and the way it influences 
people. The choice of subject is not limited, 
but the following topics are suggested : 
Classification of Musical Selections according 
to the Psychological Effects ; Individual Dif- 
ferences in Musical Sensitivity ; Types of 
Listeners ; Validity of Introspection in 
Studying Affective Responses to Music ; 
Modifications of Moods by Music ; Effects of 
Familiarity and Repetition : Emotional Dur- 
ability of Various Types of Selections ; 
Effects of Contrasting Types of Music on 
Muscular Activity ; Other Objective ( Physi- 
ological ) Measurements of Effects of 
Musical Stimuli; and An _ Experimental 
Study of Music as an Aid in Synchronizing 
Routine Factory Operations. A _ painstaking 
scientific investigation that will bring to light 
facts not hitherto known is wanted, not a lit- 
erary discussion of the subject. Manuscripts 
should be sent to W. V. Bingham, Director 
Division of Applied Psychology, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn. 





The “ Brooks More Prize’”’ of $200 for the 
best poem published in Contemporary Verse 
during 1920 has been awarded to Sara Teas- 
dale for her group of five poems, published 
in the September number of the magazine, 
under the title, “ The Dark Cup.” This year 
Mr. More offers a prize of fifty dollars for 
the best poem published in the Granite 


Monthly. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 


$soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
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a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April, 1920, Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Dodd, Mead & Co., for a 
story for girls from nine to fifteen. Contest to close 
June 1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 
gust WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February, 1920, Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature In 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prizes of $500, $250, $150, and $100 for best letters 
on “ My Greatest Problem — How I Solved It,” 
offered by Physical Culture, New York, contest to 
close September 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best essay on “ Contribu- 
tions of Jews to Hygiene,” offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
petition to close November 1, 1922. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Telling Tales for the best 
lyrical poem submitted by November 1. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500 and $500 offered by the Fran- 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research for 
the best essays submitted during 1921. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

American Music Optimists’ prize of $500 for the 
best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
composer. Competition will close November 1. Par- 
ticulars in February Writer. 

Boston Evening Record $1,000 prize offer for sce- 
narios for the Houdini Picture Corporation. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and 'cello, submitted 
before August 1, 1921. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April, 
1920, WRITER. 

Prize of $s0 offered each month by the Touchstone 
( New York) for the best poem or group of poems 
submitted anonymously. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 


and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
WRITER. : 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 
Little Story Magazine ), Philadelphia. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
1921. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April, 1920, Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Karle Wilson Baker, whose story, “The 
Porch-Swing,” came out in the April Cen- 
tury, began first by writing verse, and her 
first poem was published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine in 1903. She has been writing and pub- 
lishing at intervals ever since. In 1919 the 
Yale University Press brought out her first 
book of poems, “ Blue Smoke,” and last year 
her story book for children, called “the Gar- 
den of the Plynck,” was published. During 
1906 and 1907 Mrs. Wilson had a number of 
stories and essays in the Century, the Smart 
Set, Collier's, Everybody’s, and various lesser 
magazines, but since then, until lately, she 
has had little published excepting verse. Mrs. 
Wilson says that the reason for this is that 
one may carry a poem about in one’s head and 
keep it there for days, weeks, or months, until 
it is finished, the actual getting it upon paper 
being a small matter, but that a story, even 
after it is completely planned, requires a good 
deal of time and effort before it can see the 
light. She adds, however, that her desire to 
write stories has grown rather than abated, 
and that she hopes to have more tine to give 
to it in the future. Mrs. Wilson says that it 
is the tragedy, comedy, tragi-comedy, and 
romance of men’s inner lives that interests her 
particularly. She believes profoundly that 
the significance of life is everywhere, and that 
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our commonplace days are entangled in a web 
of strangeness and mystery. She believes, 
too, that the poet and romancer are only the 
mouthpieces for the desires and aspirations 
that stir obscurely in the souls of the most 
ordinary men, and her stories are built on this 
assumption. About plot, in the sense of ex- 
citing “action” or an ingenious arrangement 
of surprises, she has never been able to feel 
much enthusiasm, though she recognizes that 
plot in the sense of artistic structure is fun- 
damental, and one of the most interesting 
phases of the writer’s problem ; but she says 
her stories always spring from some problem 
of personality which fascinates her — some 
glimpse which she thinks she has caught into 
the interplay of temperament, character, and 
circumstance. “The Porch-Swing” resulted 
from the fusion of two such glimpses : the 
sight, just once, of an old man who looked 
like her old umbrella-mender, jogging peace- 
fully along a country road one green April 
afternoon ; and a case she happened to en- 
counter of a man whose relation to his father 
was like that of Eddy to Paw Hutton. The 
first lay in her mind until the second sugges- 
tion came along, and as she thought over the 
story possibilities of the latter suggestion, the 
former fell into its place, and the plan of the 
story was complete. Of course, everybody 
who knows farm-folk at all knows Delle. 
This story was accepted by the first editor to 
whom it was sent ; he insisted that the story 
was too long, and Mrs. Wilson cut it con- 
siderably, and thinks that she improved it in 
the process. Mrs. Wilson says she has soid 
things on their tenth trip and on their twen- 
tieth — one of the poems that has been best 
liked and most quoted among all those in her 
book being published in the twenty-first maga- 
zine to which she submitted it. 


Hugh NacNair Kahler, whose story, “ The 
Playboy,” appeared in the March issue of 
Everybody’s Magazine, has published over 
two hundred short stories, two books, and a 
collection of light verse. Fifteen of his 
stories have been printed in the Saturday 
Evening Post in the past year, and his work 
has also appeared in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal, Everybody’s, the Smart Set, and many 
other magazines. He is co-author with Hol- 
worthy Hall of “The Six Best Cellars,” pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, & Co., in 1919, and G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons have recently published his 
latest book, “ Babel.” Mr. Kahler was born 
in Philadelphia, spent his boyhood in western 
New York, and was graduated from Prince- 
ton. He now lives in Princeton, spending 
his winters in North Carolina, where he owns 
a plantation, and his summer vacations at 
Kennebunkport, Maine. From 1908 to IgI! 
Mr. Kahler edited the Spanish magazine, 
America, and much of his earlier work was 
written and published in Spanish. Most of 
his English work has been done since 1918. 





Ernest Warren Brockway, who has two 
articles in the May issue of Outers’ Recre- 
ation, — “Tackle for Trout Fishing” and 
“ Keeping the Brooks Pure,’ —has had many 
articles in previous issues of this magazine as 
well as in other leading out-doors magazines. 
He is a newspaper man. 





C. Courtenay Savage, whose short story, 
“Foolish Mary Warren,” was published in 
Young’s Magazine for April, and whose story, 
“Keith Pride” was featured on the cover of 
Today’s Magazine for April, has been writ- 
ing for ten years — since he was twenty. 
His first story was published in the Argosy, 
and since then he has contributed more than 
one hundred short stories and seven or eight 
full-length serials to various magazines, as 
well as numerous articles. For two and one- 
half years he was secretary of the Forum 
Publishing Company, and for several years 
he has been secretary of the Wildman Ser- 
vice. In collaboration with Lewis Allen 
Browne, he is the author of a one-act comedy 
drama, which has been successfully produced 
in vaudeville. Mr. Savage has also done 
considerable publicity work in connection 
with theatrical and motion-picture produc- 
tions. He has contributed to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Outlook, the Argosy, 
Young’s Magazine, the Christian Herald, 
True Stories, the Farmer’s Wife, the 
Woman’s Weekly, the People’s Popular 
Monthly, Today’s Housewife, Holland’s 
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Magazine, the Theatre Magazine, Breezy 
Stories, the Delineator, the Designer, Ro- 
mance, and other magazines. 


-™ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





On Literary Structure. — Two main 
classes of creative prose writing can be dis- 
cerned in America today: that which editors 
stamp as “ good fiction,” and that which our 
younger writers attempt and believe in as 
“literature.” The former is built according 
to a formula with definite structurai qualities 
we all recognize. The latter is in numerous 
instances experimental, tentative in outline, 
meandering, amorphous — for the best of our 
young writers, with genuine gifts of imagina- 
tion, observation, and realistic truthfulness, 
have turned definitely away from the formulas 
of the current periodical. 

Let us examine such formulas a little more 
closely. In the first place, the new magazine 
writer who becomes a nine-days’ wonder is 
usually the man or woman possessed of inti- 
mate and first-hand knowledge of some par- 
ticular locality and class of people, rather 
than a being of truly superior intclligence. 
Such a writer may genuinely and _ sincerely 
portray actual life, whether that oi the East 
Side Semite, the Southern negro, the pro- 
fessional baseball player, or any other group, 
but his most valuable contribution remuins 
color. His talent is very defi- 
circumscribed. He 


merely local 
nitely simply supplies 
new backgrounds for old plots, new “lingo” 
for old characters. He also supplies the old, 
obvious, and easily grasped motivation, swift 
action, and robust, middle class sentiment. 
We could indeed give the young author two 
sound pieces of advice on how to succeed as 
a magazine writer. One is to pick at once a 
locality not already exploited in fiction, Given 
the opportunity to emigrate to Zamboanga or 
Van Diemen’s Land for an intensive study of 
the natives in those parts, all the better. Le' 
him get to know thoroughly the local collo- 
quialisms, what the inhabitants have for 
breakfast and dinner, their tribal customs, 
how they furnish their houses, their folk-lore, 
table-manners, all their daily whims, habits, 


and humors. Then let him concoct a plot. 


Let him concoct it with due regard to the 
popular human triangle and around the three 
great central facts of life— birth, love, and 
death. Let him remember that there must 
always be a love “interest” and a more or 
less happy ending. Let him remember that 
the story must be built according to one of a 
very few time-hallowed designs, preferably 
plotted to satisfy the magazinist’s craving for 
two essentials, viz., some kind of a mystery 
that is solved and —the triumph of the under- 
dog — that is, a certain conventional type of 
underdog. 

So far, so good. This is the “straight 
dope.” But what of younger writers who 
impress by their intelligence yet refuse to 
conform to any such set standards and rules? 
“Real life isn’t that way!” they submit, 
sometimes haughtily. And, of course, we 
know it isn’t. All our lives have definite be- 
ginnings, when we are first thrust forth con- 
gestedly squalling into a cold world. Beyond 
that? Have they really any one definite turn- 
ing point, any definite climax, indeed any 
great reason for being that we can point out 
( whatever we may hope or believe)? No. 
Is not life infinitely more complicated and in- 
volved than the formulas would seem to 
indicate? It is. Is not present-day society in 
a state of undeniable flux and uncertainty? 
It is. Are not the new departures of science 
and philosophy, the social ferment, the inter- 
national tangle, the new reforms, the new 
freedoms, the new prohibitions, the “new” 
everything so qualifying and coloring our 
lives and the thought of our time that it is al- 
most impossible to expect clear-cut and defi- 
nite intaglios of the period from any writer 
possessed of real greatness as an interpreter? 
Yes. Are these old cut-and-dried textbook 
and magazine-office formulas then all we 
need? How about new forms, experimenta- 
tion, pioneer efforts? How about them in- 
deed! It seems to us entirely natural and a 
witness of life that they should appeal more 
strongly to the rising generation of writers 
than the mechanical, commercialized processes 
that have raised so high the average technical 
excellence of our fiction —and so stultified 
and deadened its intellectual content. 

3ut. The eternal “but,” again. How 


about combining structure and the fine 
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frenzy? How about pouring new interpre- 
tation, new vision, a new depth and univer- 
sality of appeal (aside from mere local color) 
into—not the old moulds, necessarily, but 
into moulds nevertheless, from which form — 
not formlessness — may emerge? To use an- 
other figure, how about building the new fic- 
tion upon some definitely articulated skeleton, 
rather than letting it meander forth in an 
essentially invertebrate and jellyfish condition 
as to structure, however virile, and 
true its content? Can no golden mean be ar- 
rived at, or rather, is not the full Shaksperean 
equipment (in lesser degree, we may grant ) 
still possible ; interpretation of one’s own 
state of society with universal appeal, under- 
standing of human nature, and a true sense 
of the baffling complexities of life conveyed, 
at the same time, with sharp technique, definite 
structure, satisfying form? 

It has been done in the past with the —at 
that time “new ”— revelations of the past. It 
may even, we venture to say, have been done 
once or twice within the last ten years. Cer- 
tainly it can be done again — living, breathing 
sculpture by new Pygmalions, wrought from 
the common clay of life that lies all about us! 
— New York Evening Post. 


vivid, 


Drawing Characters from Life.— “It is 
an extremely difficult thing to write a novel 
at all, however bad,” says E. F. Benson, “ but 
when that initial effort has been accomplished, 
and a publisher has been found who is will- 
ing to print, bind, advertise, 


and issue it, 
If the novel 
in question happens to sell, if for some rea- 


son the public choose to talk about it and dis- 


then trouble begins in earnest. 


cuss it, then the curtain is rung up on a dis- 
mal second act in which the author is cast for 
an approbrious role. 

“He is 


more of 


accused of having drawn one or 
his principal puppets from living 
taken Mr. Smith and 
Mrs. Jones, or some other friend or enemy, 
and ‘put’ them into his book. 
lated all the 
enmity, and, though Mrs. Jones’ true friends 
declare that this dreadful person in the book 


bears not the 


individuals. He has 
He has vio- 


decencies of friendship or 


smallest resemblance to sweet 
Lavinia, they allow that by some sort of in- 
tuition they recognized sweet Lavinia immedi- 


ately. 


“Not that such an accusation, as most 
novelists will agree, is never wholly true, but 
is usually quite false, and, at the most, has 
some misleading fragment of truth about it 
to which it is difficult to frame an answer. 

“ He has never, if his novel has any sort of 
vitality about it, ‘put’ an individual into it 
as a leading character. What he has at- 
tempted is to present a type, and no individual 
can possibly have done more than supply to 
him some fragment of his type. No doubt 
he has made his observations from life, but he 
has only thrown each single individual into 
his stock-pot with a dozen other examples of 
his type. He has let them all simmer there 
in his magnificent and creative brain, and has 
drawn off at the end a concentrated pint of 
soup. 

“But let him beware of telling the infuri- 
ated Mrs. Jones that he has not ‘put’ her 
into his book (though in  miscroscopic 
quantities he has.) For, though Mrs. Jones 
has been justly indignant at these violations 
of the principles of true friendship or enmity, 
she will be much more indignant at being 
assured that they have not been violated at 
all. 

“Individuals, in fact, are of no real use 
to the novelist when he is limiting his princi- 
pal characters, except in so far that they 
may contribute a turn of speech, a trick of 
manner, or what not. If he drew any princi- 
pal character from an individual his readers 
would scarcely yawn their ways through a 
dozen pages. Individuals are far too thin 
shadowy to bear these roles. But he 
and does, introduce careful and 
accurate sketches of individuals in his minor 
characters. That he may do with impunity, 
for nobody ever recognizes them, especially 
those from whom they are drawn. That is 
human nature; for who figure 
among the minor personalities of a back row? 

“Imaginary people are so much more in- 
teresting than actual ones. 
readers to grasp this fact is just one among 
— Hay- 


and 


may, often 


wants to 


The inability of 


the thousand sorrows of novelists.” 
den Church’s London Letter. 

New Public Library Service. — The Bos- 
ton Public Library in an effort to make its 
facilities available to the public has opened 
three reception rooms on the ground floor to 
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bring the public and the library’s 1,000,000 
books together. The three rooms will be 
known as the Information Office, Government 
News Service Room and Open Shelf, and are 
an attempt to make it possible to answer with- 
out delay all questions which do not require 
the aid of an expert, to put the people in close 
touch with the great stream of useful in- 
formation constantly coming from the vari- 
ous bureaus of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, and to enable readers with the least 
possible trouble to choose books to their taste 
from the classified collection in the Open 
Shelf, which are representative of the 
library's thirty miles of shelves. The library 
in a bulletin on its new service says :— 

“The questions which the information office 
receives may properly be divided into three 
classes : First, those calling for answers 
which can readily be given without the aid of 
the peculiar facilities of the library, but re- 
quiring acquaintance with the city and its re- 
sources ; second, those which require for the 
most part library experience and library 
training, and an intimate knowledge of the 
organization of the library in which the office 
is located ; third, those which call for the use 
of the current printed matter issued by the 
Government, and require a working knowl- 
edge of the functions of its numerous depart- 
ments, bureaus, and offices. 

“On the shelves of the information office 
may be found directories of the larger cities 
of the United States, a group of city telephone 
books, and a small ‘quick information’ coi- 
lection including The World Almanac, Who's 
Who in America, The Statesman’s Year Book, 
Hotel Red Book, Automobile Blue Book, &c. 
At the desk and in the drawers of the vertical 
filing cases there is being accumulated classi- 
fied information on current topics, such as 
courses in the schools and colleges of the 
Boston district, guide books to Boston and 
vicinity, railroad time tables and publishers’ 
book lists. In a box marked ‘Current Topics’ 
clippings are filed. During the week preced- 
ing the elections the box contained platform: 
of the parties, biographical sketches of the 
candidates, answers to voters’ questions, and 
a sample ballot. 

“From time to time small collections of 
bodks on special topics are placed in the 


room ; at present the shelves contain a group. 
of books on the Pilgrims, and a citizenship 
collection. 

“On the shelves of the Government News 
Service Room are the current bulletins of 
about 150 Government bureaus and offices 
arranged first by departments, then by bu- 
reaus ; over fifty of the more important 
periodical publications of the Government are 
conspicuously displayed in magazine racks. 
The same notices which are sent to the news- 
papers are received daily from the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, Agriculture, State, 
War, Post Office, and Treasury. There is a 
complete file of The Congressional Record of 
the last session, with its index, together with 
several hundred of the more important hear- 
ings on contested bills. 

“The Open Shelf Room, to the left of the 
Information Office, contains 2,500 selected 
books. These volumes have been selected for 
circulation in the endeavor to meet a long-feit 
want of people who desire to ‘ browse’ 
among the books and td choose at leisure one 
which can be freely examined without use of 
the card catalogue.” — New York Times. 


Impromptu Composition Contests. — In 
the days when the “diabolic schools,” as 
Southey called the group of writers that 
clustered fraternally and _ professionally 
around the shrines of Byron and Shelley, was 
hammering out literature at a fever heat it 
was a fashion among this set to stage com- 
petitive literary contests during their sociai 
gatherings, at some of which some famous 
productions were brought forth. 

The contests were informal and impromptu. 
A subject would be proposed for a sonnet, for 
instance, and the poets would take pen and 
paper and “ produce,” offhand. It was a fa- 
vorite literary game with Keats and Leigh 
Hunt. 

Two sonnets that have become classic were 
the results of one of these contests — Keats’s 
sonnet on “ The Grasshopper and the Cricket,” 
beginning, “The poetry of earth is never 
dead,” and Hunt’s on the same topic, begin- 
ning, “ Green little vaulter in the sunny grass.” 

A famous novel of that period, “Frank- 
enstein,” by Mary Godwin Shelley, was pro- 
duced in the same way. When Mrs. Shelley 
was in Switzerland with her husband and 
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Byron in 1816, a bantering proposal was made 
that various members of their party should 
divert themselves with the composition of 
competitive tales dealing with the super- 
natural. Byron started a story about a vam- 
pire, and never finished it. Dr. Polidore, his 
physician, wrote one on the same _ subject, 
which had quite a vogue and was at the time 
attributed to Byron. But Mrs. Shelley scored 
with “ Frankenstein,” the story of a scientific 
monster, which had a phenomenal run and has 
survived to the present day. — Kansas City 
Star. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue 
WRITER. ] 


Some Reco.itections oF Henry Apams. With 
portraits. J. Laurence Laughlin. Scribner’s for 
May. 

Lorp Dunsany — MytH-Maxer. Odell Shepard. 
Scribner’s for May. 

A Retrospect oF Rypat Mount ( Wordsworth’s 
Home ). Illustrated. Esther Cloudman Dunn. 
Scribner’s for May. : 

Worps witH a Tanc. Sophie Kerr Underwood. 
The Lion’s Mouth, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 

Tue Boox or Jack Lonpon. II.— Briton Blood 
and Gipsy Instinct. Charmian London. Century 
for May. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Booxman. Asa Don Dickin- 
son. Illustrated. Bookman for May. 

Witta Sisert CatHer. With portrait. Latrobe 
Carroll. Bookman for May. 

Tue AvuTHOR AND THE Motion Picture. Benja- 
min B. Hampton. Bookman for May. 

AN IwntTettectvaL Entente. Edmund _ Gosse. 
Forum for May. 

A New Dramatic Poet (Odin Gregory). Righ- 
ard Le Gallienne. Forum for May. 

Joun Bvurrovens. With portraits. Henry van 
Dyke. American Review of Reviews for May. 

Tue SeA—anp Conrap. William McFee. Book- 
man for April. 

Is THE TRANSLATOR WitTHOUT A LITERARY Con- 
SCIENCE? Julfus Moritzen. Bookman for April. 

DANTE AS THE PoeT OF THE SUPERNATURAL. With 
portrait. Current Opinion for April. 

Joun Keats aS TWE MASTER Spirit IN VICTORIAN 
Poetry. Illustrated. Current Opinion for April. 

Pracinc Jautes Hunexer as A Critic. With por- 
trait. Current Opinion for April. 

James Branch Casett. With portrait. Current 
Opinion for April. 

Tue Reps or AMERICAN LiteraTuRE. John Bur- 
roughs. Current Opinion for April. 


James Gispons Hunexer. With portrait. Etude 
for April. 

Tue Ntep or Goop Pxaoro-Dramas. Maibelle 
Heikes-Justice. Winter number of the Penwoman. 

OPENINGS FOR WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. Josephine 
Wilson. Winter number of the Penwoman. 

How to Write a Cotumn a ta “B. L. T.” 
Fourth Estate for April 2. 

An Americo-JaAPANESE Poet (Mrs, Charles Bur- 
nett ). Literary Digest for April 2. 


Bert Leston Taytor. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for April 9. 
BASEBALL REPORTERS WHO BROKE INTO LITERA- 


Ture, Literary Digest for April 9. 
Joun Burrovucus. With portrait. Literary Di- 
gest for April 16. 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


The Authors’ League of America has been 
reorganized and a new constitution has been 
adopted, changing its name to the Authors, 
Artists, and Dramatists’ League of America, 
and establishing five classifications of mem- 
bership, or guilds, the Writers’ Guild, the 
Dramatists’ Guild, the Guild of Free Lance 
Artists, the Screen Writers’ Guild, and the 
Guild of Members-at-Large. A_ guild de- 
signed for newspaper men and similar writers 
is in process of formation. The league is 
preparing for a fight in behalf of writers gen- 
erally against magazine publishers to retain 
for writers the motion picture rights in their 
stories. All but two of the publishers are 
willing to leave to the author all rights in a 
story but the right of magazine publication. 

The John Burroughs Memorial Association 
has been formed, and “ Slabsides,” “ Riverby,” 
and “ Woodchuck Lodge” —the three places 
most frequented by the poet-naturalist — are 
to be preserved as Mr. Burroughs left them. 

The fifth and sixth volumes of the Ameri- 
can Writers Series —“Our Humorists of 
To-day,” by Thomas L. Masson, and “Our 
Playwrights of Today,” by Heywood Broun 
and Ruth Hale — will be brought out by 
Moffat, Yard, & Co in September. 

In “A  Counting-house Dictionary,” by 
John White Kuhrt (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
the author has collected all the terms of that 
craft, and has illustrated the volume with 
specimen documents such as the certificate of 
origin, bill of lading, underwriting, and so 
forth. His appendix gives the metric system 
and a list of general holidays. 
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“The British and American Drama of To- 
day,” by Barrett H. Clark ( Cincinnati : 
Stewart & Kidd) contains biographical 
sketches of the leading English, Irish, and 
American dramatists, with a chronological list 
of the plays they have written and brief dis- 
cussion of those that have met success on the 
stage. Among dramatists included are Pin- 
ero, Jones, Shaw, Galsworthy, Oscar Wilde, 
Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, Gillette, Clyde 
Fitch, Bronson Howard, MacKaye, 
and Eugene Walter. 


Percy 


The sixth volume of the Collected Essays 
Woodberry ( Harcourt, 
Brace, & Co.) contains two extended works, 


of George Edward 
“Appreciation of Literature” and “ America 
in Literature.” The two previous volumes, 
“Studies of a Litterateur” and “Literary 
Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century,” consist 
of collections of short articles, many of them 
reviews of books contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly or the Nation. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons publish the Ameri- 
can edition of “ Books on the Table,” by Ed- 
mund Gosse. The book is an assembly of Mr. 
Gosse’s latest literary papers, including essays 
criticisms on “The Last Years of Dis- 
raeli,” “Edgar Poe His Detractors,” 
“Thackeray’s Daughter,” “The 
Mr. Lucas,” and the “ Autobiography of Mrs. 
Asquith.” 

“The Men of the Nineties ; Note 
on Some of the Writers of That Period,” by 
Muddiman, is published by G. P. 
Sons. 


and 
and 
Essays of 


Being a 


Bernard 
Putnam’s 
The biography of Wilmer Atkinson, the 
founder of the Farm Journal, has been pub- 
lished by the Wilmer Atkinson Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A schedule showing liabilities of $1,542,758 
and assets of $583,617 has been filed in the 
Federal court in New York by attorneys for 
the Leslie-Judge Company. It is announced 
that the company will settle on the basis of 
If this offer 
Mr. 


plans to reduce expenses still further and con- 


twenty-five cents on the dollar. 
is accepted, the present owner, Green, 
tinue the business of the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany. 

The Christian Register ( Boston) reached 
the one-hundredth anniversary 
cation of its first number during April. 


of the publi- 


Colonel George Harvey, who has been ap- 
pointed American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, announces his retirement as 
editor of the North American Review, ani 
the suspension of Harvey’s Weekly. 


The Women’s Press, a publication for nerly 
issued as a daily in Chicago, has been revived 
as a weekly magazine. The publishers are 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferd E, Fisher. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have withdrawn the 
sale of “Pearls and Pomegranates,” a bock 
of verses, purported to be written by “ Durian 
Hope,” whose real name is Bret Holland, be- 
cause it has been found that twenty-six of 
the poems were written by Miriam Vedder, 
and the remainder by Augustin Lardy, who 
died a year ago. Holland, who furnished 
$500 toward the publication of the book, has 
disappeared. 

Linn A. E. Gale, who moved his magazine 
to Mexico during the war, has been arrested 
as a draft dodger at Fort McIntosh, Texas, 
after being deported from Mexico by Presi- 
dent Obregon. 


In an effort to determine whether the pub- 
lic would prefer novels in paper covers at a 
saving in price, the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany have issued Gertrude Atherton’s novel, 
“The Sisters-in-Law” in cloth covers at 
$2.00, and in paper covers at $1.50. 

& Co. 
Spanish book department, 
Wishnieff as manager. The Company will be 
the American distributors for a number of 
leading Spanish publishers and will handle a 
wide range of Spanish books. 


have started a 
with Harriet V. 


Doubleday, Page, 


Ernest William Hornung died at St. Jean 
de Luz, France, March 22, aged fifty-four. 

Eleanor M. Ingram died in York 
March 22, aged thirty-four. 


New 


Charles Haddon Chambers died in London 
March 28, aged sixty-one. 

Will Reed Dunroy died in Chicago March 
28, aged forty-five. 

Charles Stuart Pratt died at Warner, N. H., 
April 3, aged sixty-seven. 
Mifflin 


April 5, aged seventy-five. 


George Harrison died in Boston 
F. C. Philips died in London April 21, aged 
eighty-two. 





